MARSHALL AND THE CONSTITUTION

himself the historian of its framing, wherefore, as
its expositor, "he knew its objects, its intentions."
Yet in the face of these admissions, Baldwin re-
jects Marshall's theory of the origin of the Con-
stitution and the corollary doctrine of liberal con-
struction. "The history and spirit of the times/'
he wrote, "admonish us that new versions of the
Constitution will be promulgated to meet the
varying course of political events or aspirations
of power."

But the radical impulse soon spent itself. Chief
Justice Taney himself was a good deal of a con-
servative. While he regarded the Supreme Court
rather as an umpire between two sovereignties than
as an organ of the National Government for the
vigorous assertion of its powers, which was Mar-
shall's point of view, Taney was not at all disposed
to disturb the law as it had been declared by his
predecessor in binding decisions. Then, too, the de-
velopment of railroading and the beginning of immi-
gration from Europe on a large scale reawakened
the interest of a great part of the nation in keeping
intercourse between the States untrammeled by
local selfishness; and in 1851 the Court, heeding the
spirit of compromise of the day, decisively accepted
for the most important category of cases Marshall's